











LHE WHITE COTTAGE. 


( Continued.) 


Several visits had passed between the rector’s fa- 
rily and the inhabitantsof the White Cottage, every 
succeeding one strengthening the favorable impres- 
sion of the former, before Mrs. Hopkins or Mrs. fos- 
ter or any other person of the village had called.— 
Poor Mrs Hopkins was in an absolute state of ‘gum 
velvet,’ fretting herself intoa fever with her curiosity 
to sec Mrs. Sinclair and her niece, to know what sort 
of people they were, and how they had fitted up the 
house, and her doubts whether sir Thomas Wills’s 
family would condescend to notice these new comers, 
these strangers or not. Lady Wills was the model, 
in manner, dress, and opinion, on which Mrs. Hop- 
kins formed her own; and as copying her ladyship 
was an infallible proof of approbation, lady Wills, 
howevcr provoked she might be at secing the awk- 
ward resemblances of her caps and bonnets, and her 
caricatured airs and graces, found sa many sources 
of amusement In the gossip that this lady detailed to 
her, and received so many honeyed words of compli- 
ment, that she treated her with peculiar marks of 
distinction, and Mrs. Hopkins believed herself ber 
dearest friend. ‘It strikes me that I am the person 
the most to her taste of any hereabouts,’ she would 
say. Lady Wills was pleased in finding an associate 
to whom she could communicate all her petty vexa- 
tions, all her domestic troubles, the provoking and 
teasing way of sir Thomas, the unmanageableness of 
her children, and all the thousand griefs which she 
imagined were peculiarly her own. Then she would 
relate all the history of Ler London life, the balls, 
the routs, the operas, the gayeties of the metropolis, 
the admiration excited by her own taste and her 


- daughter’s beauty, with all the scandal of high life, 
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‘the which to hear would Mrs. Hopkins seriously i 
cline.’ , 

Now whilst she was vacillating between curiosity 
to see Mrs. Sinclair, and doubt whether lady Wills 
would visit her, it struck her that her ladyship would 
certainly know who Mrs. Sinclair was. If she had 
lived in Grosvenor-square, as the servants said, and 
in a more splendid style than she did at Albany—if 
she were a lady ‘comme il faut,’ or if not—lady Wills, 
who knew all the world, would certainly know her. 
But to wait for her ladyship’s information would be 
wearing out some months in impatience. Curiosity, 
therefore, prevailed over caution, and ske deterimin- 
ed to call on Mrs. Sinclair. If lady Wilis’s report 
was unfavorable, she could plead her own ignorance; 
and at all events she should be better able from ocu- 
lar observation, than from report, to describe to her 
ladyship who and what she seemed to be. Thus rea- 
soning, she arrayed herself in her blue pelisse trim- 
med with pink, and a pink bonnet trimmed with blue; 
and as the sun was intense, she put over her ruby 
colored confplexion a thick white muslin veil, such 
as she had seen lady Wills wear in an open carriage, 
—so thick she could scarcely see thro it,and so warm 
as greatly to incommode her breathing, and add to 
the effect of a sultry day. But she was drest, she 
thought, properly for a morning call, and had she 
died she would not have removed it. Arabella’s 
white satin bonnet witha feather hanging down over 
her shoulder gave no shade whatever to her tawny 
complexion; but thinking it looked very elegant, she 
would not add a veil:—and thus adorned, Mrs. Hop- 
kins and her daughter sallied forth to the White 
Cottage, the second week after the arrival of Mrs. 
Sinclair. They found her writing, and Julia painting 
a very beautiful border for adress. Mrs. Sinciuir put 
away her desk, and received her visitors with that 
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graceful ease for which she was so distinguished, at 
the same time with a dignity ond reserve which pre- 
scribed to them their due bousdars Phoy feit this; 
and even the free and loquacious Mrs. Hopkins dared 
not indulge in that volubility which she di‘ at the 
very first to lady Wills. Arabella admired the trim- 
ming vastiv, and asked her when she meant to wear 
it. ‘It is not for myseily Julia replied, ‘but for a 
fricod in town.’ ‘Dear me! how good of you to paint 
itior her!’ Julia smiled, and Arabella wondered what 
she could smile at. 

Mrs. Hopkins talked of lady Wills and her fami- 
ly, and wished to appear a person of vast importance 
in the eyes of Mrs. Sinclair, by the very intimate 
terms on which she was with lady Wills: they were 
ike sisters—exactly like. She said ‘sir Thomas Was 
1 very odd man—really very odd; aud poor lady 
Wills, if she was not the sweetest temper in the 
world, could not live with him. He kept carriagesand 
horses; but sometimes he would not let her have el- 
ther to pey a morning visit,even if her life depended 
upon it. Then he would have his dinner to a moment, 
or there was such rating the servants! such storm- 
ing! And if his lady and daughters were not ready, 
he would scold them all dinner-time. She had even 
seen Miss Lavinia and Miss Anna Maria, two sweet, 
amiable, gentile creatures, go into strong hysterics at 
te same time, and sir Thomas would only order 
them out of the room till they recovered.’ ‘Such 

cenes must be very unpleasant to witness,’ said 
Mrs. Sinclair. ‘Oh, distressing beyond description!’ 
‘I think,’ replied Mrs Sinclair ‘that when it is known, 
$8 It must be by a wife and fumily, that the master of 
t has these peculiaritics, which merely interfere 
with the Common amusements or employments of 
the duy, it is betier to Contorm to them than to pro- 
voke Complaint, and icur displeasure by opposition.’ 
‘Certainly: but then not to have the carrioge! ‘Being 
lcniced the use of acarriage and horses may often be 
inconvenient; and regularity, carried to that excess 
of punctuality which you describe, unavoidably occa- 
sions inconvenience to some of the parties concern- 
ed But when we consider how much time is saved 
by the regular observance of stated hours for meals 
ina family, | could almost say it is a failing which 
leans to the side of virtue, and 1 own I should most 
cheertully comply with this command of sir Tho- 
mias’s; and L dare say lady Wills does,’ ‘O yes— Why 
no, Dot exactly; for you know a lady cannot say how 
long she may be dressing for dinner; cannot tcl! ex- 
actly toa minute.’ ‘Then she had better allow herself 
half an hour for any extraordin:ry demands, than in- 
cur the frowns or reproofs of her husband.’ ‘So I 
have often told her; but between ourselves, she has 
not much respect for sir Thomas.’ 

Mrs Sinclair, not wishing for any confidential 
communications, changec the subject, and spoke of 
the scengry around thein; butas Mrs. Hopkins had 
ho Merny A simple and natural beauties, she soon 
took her Leave. 

‘Mrs. Sinclair,’ said Mrs. Hopkins as she walked 
homewards with her daughter, ‘is a very agreeabie 
woman Certainly—but there is something in her I 
can’t understand, and what I don’t like.’ -Oh, she is 
very handsome, mamma,’ said Arabella, ‘and so is 
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Miss Douelas.’ ‘Yes; handsome—)oth are handsome, 
hut it strikes me there is something satiric.’ in Miss 
Douglas. L observed her smile a litde scveral times, 
ind could not tell at what; but I suppose at some- 
thing we said or did. I would have you, Arabelia, be 
very much on your guard before her, as { shali be. T 
can ceil you.” "Omamma, proy donot fear that fsiiutl 
commit myself; | know better. But what a beau 
trimming! I declare | thought tiey were real hearts’ 
eases.’ ‘Yes, very well; but Miss Auna Maria Wills to 
my mind paints better; her colors are richer and 
stronger, and hegstrokes more bold.’ 

Presently they met Mrs. Foster, and all that passed 
at the visit was repeated; particular stress laid pon 
the satirical smile of Miss Douglas. ‘Well, IT shall 
call, however,’ said Mrs. Foster; ‘and it she smiles 
or looks so at me, I shall tell her my mind as sure as 
I aim here, for Lalways will speak iny mind. | have 
no notion of being laughed at by such people.’ *No, 
she did not laugh—it was only a smile: I cannot tell 
how, but it was a smile, and I did not know what she 
smiled at.’ ‘Indeed, mamma,’ said Arabella, who hid 
a marvellous desire to visit them again, ‘she did not 
smile much. | thought sie looked serious; | wanted 
sadly to ask her to play a tune on the harp.’ ‘Oh, ten 
to one if she could have played; she would have said 
it was out of tune. by way of excuse. It strikes me 
there is a great deal of show there. A grand piano 
forte open—books every where—wri ing-desks—-pic- 
tures—flowers—-and even some work upon the ible 
—beautiful muslin work, as if Mrs.Sinclair had just 
putit down.’ ‘Well, I shall call and see these won- 
derful people,’ said Mrs. Foster, ‘and then you shail 
have my opinion.’ ‘Aye, do, do, and let us kuow wiiat 
you think.’ 

The uext day began the scrutiny of Mrs. Foster; 
and the same unaccountable somerhing which check- 
ed ina great degree the volubtlity of Mrs. Hopkins, 
and so greatly perplexed her on what list of qualities 
to place it, bad also its influence on Mrs, Foster. Even 
her candor was awed into a decent reserve, and she 
found noe oppo tunity ot speacin» her mind. Sie look- 
ed around her ia the hope of finding something to 
disopprove, but her eye only met with objects to ad- 
mire. 

Mrs. Sinclair, who possessed in a ‘very exiraordi- 
nary degree the talents for conversation, thouch she 
did not condescend to any facetious familiarity, pre- 
served that dignity of manner which, never presum- 
ing to fake a liberty with another, prevents a liberty 
being offered. She yet had such a readiness of lan- 
guage, and such a peculiarly happy tact of discrimi- 
naiing Character, that without departing from herself, 
she could adapt her subjects and conversation to her 
Visitors, soas to delight whilst she inspired respect. 

Mrs. Foster thought her a very agreeable woman, 
but cettainly firoud. Pride was the . ome/Aing which 
poor Mrs. Hopkins could not find a term for. ‘dow- 
ever,’ added Mrs Foster with a self s ctisfied air and 
tone of voice, as she seated herself in Mrs. Hopkins’s 
parlor, ‘I have no reason to say that; for she was ex- 
tremely pleasant to me; and so was Miss Douglas to 
Catherine; I should not wonder if we were to be very 
intimate.’ 


( To be continued. ) 
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[From the Ladies’ (London) Monthly Museun.] 
THE FEMALE MENTOR. 

Though giving advice that must militate against 
the wishes of those who ask it is an employment 
that few would be solicitous to obtain, yet, as I 
am requested to point out some plan to Mrs. 
Thrifty, by which her domestic happiness is likely 
to be increased, I shall not let the want of a coin- 
cidence of sentiment prevent me from following 
my original design, but make a few remarks upon 
the errors in her conduct, and indulge the hope 
that she will follow my counsel and advice. 

The education which Mrs. Vhrifty unfortunate- 
ty received, [ fear, has not been calculated for 
domestic life; and, disappointed in her hopes of 
ambition and greatness, she seems to compensate 
for their loss by extravagance and spleen. Parsi- 
mony and meanness, doubtless, are degrading, and 
lessen the character which practises them in our 
sight; but prudence and precaution are absolutely 
necessary, even in the most elevated situations in 
lite. , 

That a hasband should interfere with his‘wife’s 
expenses may be considered as a breach of po- 
liteness and taste; but | confess myself such a 
slave to old-fashioned prejudices, as not to attri- 
bute it either to want of affection or faith. The 
disunguishing mark. which fashion has adopted 
between millinery that is purchased in Bond street 
or Cheapside, may be some apology for the cavils 

and contentions which Mrs. Thrifty informs me 
so frequently arise; but I would seriously inquire 
whether the cut of a bonnet is worth sacrificing 
one moment of domestic peace? or whether it 
would not be wiser to appear less fashionably de- 
corated, if by so doing she convinced her hus- 
band that it gave her pleasure to please? 

‘Tho I never was an advocate for those very 
notable housewives who devote the greatest part 
of their ume to scolding their maids, yet I think 
every woman should obtain a knowledge of do- 
mesuc economy, and be able to judge of the 
worth of every article before the price is paid. A 
woman of understanding always regulates her 
household without any appearance of bustle or dis- 
pute; whilst those éusy idlers who pride them- 
selves upon their notability seem to fancy that or- 
der is to be obtained by fuss. This spurious spe- 
cies of female economy is apt to impose upon an 
unvbsei ving mind; for, though a lady may be ac- 
quainted with all culinary compositions, it certain- 
ly is not necessary that she should perform the 
office of a cook. Different people view things in 
differcnt lights, and each judges according to his 
own particular mode: of thinking; but; for -~my 
part, | am of opinion, that, when a cook is kept 
in the house, it is unnecessary for a mistress to 
become the agent of her plans, and that her ume 
would be much better employed in attending to 
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the improvement of her childret ’s minds. This 
opinion is orly applicable to women whose for 
tunes allow them to keep aregul ar cook, but who 

from the wish of appearirg more situ den 
their neighbors, absoluicly place themselves on a 
footing with their maids. 

Some men, I know, conceive that female execl- 
lence consists in compounding a savory dish; but 
whether Mr. ‘Thrifty indulges that opinion, is a 
matter which, at least, admits of a dispute, He 
may wish his wife to take upon her the direction 
of her servants, without expecting her to become 
either a cook or a slave; and it, doubtless, is a 
duty which she owes herself and her husband 
scrupulously to examine their most minute ac- 
counts. Suspicion is allowed to be a most de grad- 
ing passion, and can never be fostered bya besa 
mind; but that blind credulity which places unli- 
mited confidence in the unprincipled must be con- 
demned, if it is not despised. Mr. ‘Thrifty must 
be convinced that the most affluent fortune may 
be wasted by profuseness, and destroyed by dis- 
regard; and when servants observe both extrava- 
gance and inattention where trugality and caution 
ought to be maintained, they will naturally adopt 
their mistress’s example, and become lavish oi 
that wealth which they think must easily have 
been gained. 

Thus far Mrs. Thrifty will perceive, by my ob 
servations, that I do not consider her essentially 
aggrieved; and [I would strenuously advise her to 
iesign Bond street millinery for the less fashion 
able decorations that are to be purchased i in Cheap. 
side. ‘Vhis compliance with her husband’s caprices, 
for such (according to her wish) I am willing 
they should be called, will, doubtless, produce a 
reciprocal attention, and be the means of putting 
an end to their frivolous disputes. His desire that 
the morning should be passed in the kitchen, must 
arise from some prejudice, which argument could 
confute; for aman of sense will never shut his 
ears against conviction, unless resentment supports 
the subject of dispute. 

The affluent fortune which Mrs. Thrifty parti- 
cipates ought to remind her of the source from 
whence it is derived; and, as she considered an 
old maid a degrading appellation, she should avoid 
one that is still more so; namely—a bad wife. 


So many are the causes of connubial intelicity, 
that it is impossible to point out beacons to guard 
against them all; but the want of compliggce in 
trifling peculiarities is frequently the occaston ot 

a serious dispute, and gives the mind an untavor- 
able i impression, which no future attention is able 
toremove. How necessary, therefore, is it to avoid 
contention, if it is capable of engendering ideas 
that may prove destructive to peace; lor though, 
by a litth precaution, we may gu ard against ap 
evil, much pains is necessary to effect a cure, 
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{For this Museum. ] 
THE GREAT DISCOVERIES 


OF 


SAMUEL POINT. 


“The man that rs compelled to get his living out 
of the fire, is efter laughed at for hts pains, and 
especially when he burns his fingers in the at- 


tempt.” 
No. II. 


The public have, no doubt, been in anxious 
suspense and expectation of my valuable lucubra- 
tions. But I assure my honest readers, that the 
delay of their appearance has been no less a source 
of reget to me, than a disappointment to them; 
and when I make mention that I have been oblig- 
ed to remove my lodgings, since 1 commenced 
prepai ing my humerous manuscripts for the press, 
surely every one, in the least acquainted with the 
disag reeableness of such a circumstance, particu- 
larly to an author, at such a momentous period too, 
vill not only admit it as a good apology, but con- 
fole with me in my perplexity and sorrow. Had 
it been my own choice to change my residence, 
mv present loss and confusion of my papers, would 
perh; aps have never happened: but compulsion and 
ignor: anes forced me from my retreat!—detestable 
villain! you shall yet feel the scourge of a Zoose- 
quill! 

All my papers which FT had taken years to ar- 
range for this great work, were savagely thrown, 
by my merciless landlord, from the dormant win- 
dow into the street!—(for you must know, learned 
readers, that, for a particular reason, V always 
chose that elevated situation for my studies )—and 
E-really believe I should have jumped afer them 
the same road, had not his humane threat to kick 
me down the stairs brought to my recollection an- 
other and a safer way to follow my labers! Such 
was the faie of genius! Not all the philosophy i 
had collected—not all the important truths I had 
discovered—not even the weigh ty questions I had 
scientifically settled, nor my great “Ode on the 
Presidenv’s Your,” could satisty the demand this 
upstart ignoramus had against me for the year’s 
rent of agarret! Otempora, O mores! Every pro- 
mise and every compromise failing, I at last offered 
him, in a fit of desperation, one half of the receipts 
of the publication of this great work, if he would 
but wait a few months! “Curse you and your 
great. nonsense tao/—out of my house, sir, and ne- 
ver let me see your meagre face again—you poor 
miserable, half-starved skeleton!” he emphatically 
exclaimed, and out flew my manuscripts!—Qh! 
what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 

With no little precipitation I gained the street, 
and what a scene met my eyes!—there lay scat- 
tered, in gay profusion, like so many pearls before 
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swine, the summum bonum of philosophy!—The 
risible rabble helped me to pick them up—but what 
became of the greatest portion afterwards, is best 
known to the connoisseurs! I cast a pitving eye 
on the remnant of my fortune, now diminished 
and transmogrified from a huge and magnificent 
farcel, down to an insignificant bunae!) and ex- 
claimed, “And has it come to this—must I be thus 
disappointed and cheated of all my labors, by a 
blockhead and a scoundrel, possessing no more 
sense than the wooden Bust on which my barber 
dresses his wigs!” and was almost resolving to 
seck redress in the Jaw, when a ray of genuine phi- 
losophy, immediately darting athwart my mind, 
patiently reconciled me to my misfortune, like 
another Newton; and taking my bundle up under 
my arm, with a heavy heart, sought new lodgings 
in the house of -a friend hard by, until [I could 
again complete my discoveries for the press; and 
such has been my unwearied assiduity, that even 
now I have the happiness to inform my respected 
readers, I have considerably progressed in the 
skeletons (curse his dry bones, my inhuman land- 
lord called me a skeleton) of a few numbers, and 
hope soon to be able to perfect them, as my de- 
ceased uncle Sam Punctum used to say, with good 
fat, risible bodies. This honored uncle of mine, 

was One of those good natured, ploc Iding old gen- 
tlemen, who would “stick at nothing,” when mo- 
ney was in the way—tho he took great care to 


make it all stick pretty close to him to the day of . 


his death, by rubbing it well, I presume, with 
some kind of seeret preparation, which, I must 
contess, with @// my anae" phe and ki wledge, I 
have never been able to discover; and tho the old 
geatleman did me the hoaor to have me baptised 
with both his christian and surname, he never to!d 
me that great secret, which, 1 all probability, 
would have been much more serviceable to his 
dear nephew, as he used to call me, than ever the 
inheritance of his name will be—tho no doubt I 
should have derived advantage from it some Ume 
or wry had not a wise sworn interpreter robbed 
me of it, when I first came to this country, in 
translating some letters of recommendation for 
me, Ww hich I brought with me, in my own language, 
to some respectable families of Philadelphia, who, 
it seemed, had fashionably forgotten their mother 
tongu ‘—accordingly, E thought proper to be as 
much im the fashion as my friends, and, of course, 
applied to an inteipreter to put my letters into 
English, while 1 employed myself in visiting the 
several polite places of public amusement, and 
writing my observations and opinions of the Ame- 
ricans for the information of my honest country- 
men in Ireland—for you must know “I’m an 
Irishman born.” This sworn interpreter, in the 
plenitude of his wisdom, not only translated my 
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Trish letters, but also my name, Punctum, from the 
Latin, to Point in English; and not desirous, in a 
strange country, to subject myself to the honor of 
an “alias,” | was thus in a manner compelled to 
relinquish the hereditary name of my noble uncle, 
and hold fast to the one by which Mr. Polyglot 
had intreduced me on the stage of liberty. , 
When I informed uncle of this, the kind-heart- 

ed gentleman wrote me in answer, that it was a 
thing of no consequence at all, to lose a name— 
the object was to make one, ond the best way to 
accomplish it was to get money by my larning, as 
he did; and then detailed a long story of no less 
than three sides of a letter, about himself, how he 
got rich by making a name—tho, by the by e, that 
seemed a little opposite to the first part of ‘his ad- 
vice. He said, that when in the great city of Edin- 
burg, he sect up in business for himself, as a leather 
merchant, in other words, a shoe-maker; but find- 
ing his customers in general too solicitous for 
fashionable credit, and very few indeed willing to 
pay cash for his merchandise, and also knowing it 
to be universally acknowledged that he made the 
best, neatest, and strongest shoes in all Scotland, 
he hit on an expedient to make all his purchasers 
pay the ready baubees. In short, he resolved to 
make good shoes only for those who paid him in 
cash, and bad ones for all who asked credit; ac- 
cordingly, he had a sign hancsomely painted on 
purpose, with the following verse, and placed over 
his door, immediately wnder his own name: 

“7, Samuel P. ALClew, 

Can mak’ a bonny shoe, 

As neat and strong as ony: 

And the above MClew 

Will do a’ this for ready money; 

But not for credit, 

De pend upon it. 


Thus, my uncle Sam Panctum, by changi ing, or 
as he called i it, making a name, became immense- 
iy rich; as his customers soon found it their in- 
terest to pay him for his work as soon as done. 
in concluding the long stery (my uncle was as fa- 
mous for his long story, as Mr. Polyglott, my 
friendly interpreter, was for his long tale, of which 
more anon,) he wisely observed, as an encourage- 
ment tome, I suppose, that he thought it no crime 
to change his name in that manner, as it was a 
vase of necessity, which every person could easily 
perceive, as his own name, Punctum, would never 
by any sound or licence rhyme with shoe! 

About a year after settling in this country, and 
just as I had given to the ungratetul world a vo- 
iume of /tt/e poems, with a promise of more, pub- 
lished without my name, a circumstance which I 
have ever cince reflected on with infinite pleasure, 
as an acknowledgment of such amorous flambeaux 
would certainly be an eternal barrier to my pre- 
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sent phzloscphical undertakings, my respected un- 
cle “whanged hrs mode of existence,” (as.my cursed 
wise-acre of » landlord says, when anv one chang- 
es his res.dence,) and my father became possess- 
ed of all his immense wealth, together with his 
great collection o! odd sayings and satirical re- 

marks, which my iather presented to me (being 
his only child) when 1 first. commenced settling 
the unfinished business of philosophers, assuring 
me it would be of great service and benefit in the 
compilation, particularly respecting the greatness 
of cities! I availed myself of the information it 
afforded, very frequently, in the prosecution of 
this work, for nine years; when my father, poor 
man, became suddenly reduced, by the careless- 
ness of a printer, as poor in cash as Job’s turkey 

was in fat—and I have cursed all printers for that 
circumstance to this day, as 1 was obliged to dis- 
pose of that excellent collection for a paltry sum 
that barely kept him from starving for about three 

days. his sudden fall of my father’s fortune, 
(as sudden, but not so dreadful as my manuscripts, ) 
will no doubt excite the surprise and even com- 
miseration of the public at large, and as I most 
abominably hate to be left in dark suspense 
myself, I have too much of the milk of human 
kindness to keep others so, when in my power 
to relieve them. I will therefore endeavor, as my 
satirical friend Tim says, to avoid that digression 
so natural to all philosophers, and inform the 
world of that ever-lamented misfortune before I 
conclude this number. 

As soon as my father obtained possession of my 
uncle’s cash, he immediately lett the dench, tor my 
father was well known as a tavlor,and entered in- 
to the ae business. A prince could not 
have sent larger quantities of London gocuds to 
this country than he did constantly ever since the 
last war, purposely, he said, to break dewn our in- 
fant manufactories, to which, I am sorry to say, 
he was a great enemy. However, I believe he 
would have made an immense fortune indeed, in 
this manner, for himself and me too, had not the 
careless printer spoiled all. But Iam digressing 
again. Indeed it seems impossible for a true phi- 
losopher to avoid it—so much so, that sometimes 
I really believe it to be a component part of all 
philosophical essays. But to return. My father 
was a zealous supporter and reader of newspapers, 
(far better for me had he never seen one!) and all 
in the London mznzsterzal prints he put down as 
gospel true. In one of these he read, “that the 
American markets had just been completely gutted 
of all British dry-goods.” Without saying a word 
about it to any one, he immediately bought up— 
paid cash—and risked every farthing in the ad- 
venture—to make a kingly fortune at one dash, 
and retire otium cum dignitate. His vessels had all 
quick passages, and in duce time his returns came, 
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and he found himself reduced to beggary all 
by the simple but cuised error of the heedless 
printer which deceived him, which was nothing 
more nor less than the omission of a letter, which 
made the account so widely different ‘rom the fact, 
—that instead of the markets being gutted, they 
were all completely gfutied. SAM. POINT. 
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Biographical Sketches. 


No. L—MRS. OPIF. 


While we sketch the biography of those Women 
whom learning and genius have rendered illustri- 
ous, but who disdain not to mingle the modest 
wreath of domistic duty ‘with the proud laurel of 
public fame; while we behold them practical ex- 
amples of the utility of mental cultivation, and 
living arguments as proof of the equality of mind, 
how warmly do we exult! The amiable subject of 
this short memoir has an undoubted claim to such 
an eulogium. 

Mrs. Opie is the daughter of Dr. Alderson, of 
Norwich, a physician of "eminence, and a man olf 
brilliant reputation. She early distinguished her- 
self by the composition of poems, novels and plays, 
many of which have been published without a 
name. 

Some vears back, the pl: vs s of Miss Alderson 
were acted under her father’s eye at Norwich, in 
a theatre which that indulgent parent had fitted 
up for his daughter’s amusement: the principal 
performers in these interesting dramas were Miss 
Alderson, the Miss Plamptrees, their brother, and 
several gentlemen distinguished for merit and ta- 
lents. 

But not to theatrical exhibitions alone does Mirs. 
Opie confine her genius: she unites to a most me- 
lodious voice the highest skill of scaence and 
taste. Mrs. Opie is considered the best private 
performer upon the piano-forte and harp, and is 
dceply read in the French, [talian, ond German 
authors. 

‘Yo praise this lady’s poetical works would be 
superfluous; the public require no guide to point 
out the beantitul simplicity of their style, the ten- 
derness of their thoughts, and the melody of their 
voice. 

Miss Alderson became the wife of Mr. Opie 
about nineteen years ago; and if an union with ge- 
nius, sense, and virtue, can bestow happiness, we 
may safely call her happy. 

In her person Mrs. Opie is tall, and uncom- 
monly graceful; and her animated fcatures, mere 

an pretty, and rather éess than beautsful, display 
with peculiar expression the energies of mind, and 
the luxuriance of youth. Mrs. Opie is often ac- 
knowledged handsome, but always allewed to be 
hurMing. 








MUSEUM. 


( Selected.) 


Sundap Reading. 
No. V. 
SABBATH SICKNESS. 


Doctor Sagacity, among other communication: 
gave me not long since, the following particulars ot 
a disease, which his patients were disposed to think 
is a natura/, but which he is persuaded is @ mora: 
disease. The history of the disease is as follows: 

There is a disorder but too prevalent in our neigh 
borhood, an account of which is not to be found in 
any ancient or mocern book of medicine. The diser- 
der is evidently ot the in/ermitting kind; and in oi 
cases which have fallen under my notice has attacked 
the patients by violent paroxysms, whicu return fre 
quently, often generally, sometimes without failure, 
every seventh day, which, strange as tt may appear, 
is tound to be the subbath doy: on which account it is 
called sabbath sickness. On account of its regular pe 
riodical attacks, some have thought it to be a singu 
lar kind of ague, especially as it is attended with « 
great degree of chill and colduess, though I do not 
perceive any shivering, bor symptoms of shivering, 
Which are usual in that complaint. 

The paroxysms of this disease generally com 
mence on the Lord’s day. In many cases it seizes the 
patient before he has left his bed, and renders him in- 
disposed to rise till a later hour than usual. Some- 
times, however, it docs not make a serious attack un- 
til mid day. The disease commences by communicat- 
ing a languor and coidness about the region of she 
heart, accompanied with dimness of sight and desire 
of darkness, dulness of hesring, stupidity of under- 
standing, and a kind of derangement in the brain 
This is followed by a yawning, and a state of general 
lethargy. Sometimes indeed the patient ‘s in a great 
measure deprived of the use of Ais imds, especially 
the legs and fee'.—This however is not always the 
case.—He sometimes uses his limbs with more av i- 
lity than on any other day of the week They do nut 
however help himte the house of God. Some there 
are, indeed, who, notwithstanding they are consider- 
ably affected with disease, repair to the solemn assem- 
bly, but generally enter it at an unseasonable hour 
to the disturbance of others. And now,tinstead of 
subsiding, the disease acquires strength and brings 
ona yawning and so violent a lethargy that the pa- 
tients fall into a dead sieep, even when the preacher is 
delivering the most interesting and solemn t:uths, 
and in the most animated and rousing manner. Others 
discover marks of extreme uneasiness Gurine the 
time of the service, and especially when the most sa- 
jutary truths are closely exhibited to view, and ad- 
dressed to the conscience; although they have been 
known to sit with much satisfaction in the play house, 
to remain in the ball room and to be engaged at the 
card table, for several hours together. 

The disease, and especially when it operates with 
the greatest violence, produces so stupifying an ef- 
fect that the subjects of it appear to suffer little or 
no pain, as they seidom or never complain. Extrvor- 
dinary as it may appear, it Is nevertheless a fact, that 
their complaints denunish as their disease increases. 
I have known persons under the operations of other 
diseases express ercat uneasiness, and utter atlecung 





( Selected. y) 


lamentations, on account of their tnebility to go to 
the house of God, there to worship him with his 
people, in the beauty of holiness, But the subjects of 
this disorder were never heard to exclatm. ‘My soul 
lonveth, yea even fointeth for the courts of the Lord; 
iny heart and my flesi ereth out for he living Goa: 
O whens). | Leonie and appear before Goa?’ 

I] was ot fivst greatly surprised, after heaving that 
a patient could not get to public worship, to find her 
the next day as wel/ and ac/tve as if she had not vcen 
subject toany kind of indisposition; but T hove since 
found thatitis very common, after the paroxysms are 
removed, fora patient to appear perfectly well until 
the ucxt sabbath. But on close investigation, a tever- 
ish heart is to be perceived, during the week days, 
whichis known by the nome of worialy fever. There 
seems always to be a great loss of appetite for savory 
and nourishing food, while the appetite is kcen for 
fuod of no seasoning, and such as gener. tes disease 
and death. One circumstance I hiad almost forgotten. 
[i is this; that the subjects of tiis dise.se, who have 
not laid aside all attention to the form of religion, ae 
generally subject to so great a languor and coldne $$ 
as to speak ex/remely faint, and even inarlicutately, 
when they occasionally lead in family devotion. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Journal of Elizabeth Woodville, written ay herself 
@ shurt time frrevious to her marriage with King 
Edward ihe Fourth, of Englan!. 


** Monday morning. Rose at four, to help Catherine 
milk the cows. At six o'clock, breakfasted. At seven 
o’clock, went down to the court, with the duchess, 
mv mother, and gave food to twenty eiyht po rmen, 
and as ima.vy women, scolded Roger severety, for ha- 
ving discovered marks of discontert at our making 
him attend; and we letthe dinner grow cold. At ten 
o’clock, dinner. John Griy, one who comes often to 
seo US—a very good young man. But what is that to 
mc? A good giri ouyhtto vive hers: If up epurely to 
the views and desiznsro: her parents John is but a 
sitile cater: be casts many an affectionate glance at 
The. 

At three o'clock. the house of poor Robertson re- 
duced toushes by an accident. Johu Gray proposed 
to the company to make a subscription for this poor 
ruined farmer, and himself gave five pounds sterling 
towards this good desipn ——Aemorandum.—-He 
never appeared to me so amiable as at this moment: 
his looks were never so. flecting. 

At four o'clock, prayers. At six, fed the poultry. 

At seven, supper. It was owing to Robertson's mis- 
hap that we supped so late.” 


What astonishing difference there is between the 
charecter of the women of distinction of that age, 
and the modern 60x ‘on’—(L. Museum.) 


—— 


Select Sentences. 
He has carried every point, who has mixed the 
useful with the agreeable. 
Every thing unknown is taken for magnificent. 
‘fo a brave man, every soil forms his country. 
All things are good with good men. 


MUSEUM. 


( Original.) OU 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

As it is the duty of all editors to encourage litera- 
ture,we would advise ‘S S.’ tomake another ‘attempt.’ 
This beingthe first article we have laid aside as use 
less, we here remark, once for all, that no froesica? 
communication, which docs not meet our approdation, 
will be hereafter noticed —The *‘Elevy.’ noticed be 
fore, we will endeavor to insert next i woek. 


~ gBarriages. 


‘Light fly the hours! aitendant iov, 

Gaoy mirth, and every sweet employ, 
Chasing the short-liv’d moments, orove 
The blissffl state of MUTUAL LovE.’* 


M ARRIED, last eve ning, Mr. T. Fusil, to 
Miss Amclia Longe, both of this city. 

At Wayne. New York, on the 25th June, A/r. 
Reuben Thinkly, of Seneca county, aged 85, to 
widow Pinkney, \ate of Putnam county, aged $2. 

At Putney, ¥ irginia, Mr. Robert Dunlap, aged 
70, to Miss Ann Williams, aged 20. 

At Madeira, on the 6th June, J/r. Benz. Ren 
shaw, of this city, merchant, to Jfiss Francisca de 
Paula Guillermina de Oreay "Luna, eldest daughter 
of the late lieutenant-colonel Don Gonzalo Murta 
de Orea, knight of the military order of St. Jaz, 
of Cadiz, in Spain. 











TIVO APPRENTICES 
Wanted to the Printing Business, at the Bush- Hill 
Printing Office, corner of Schuy/eill Fifth and Fair 

view stres 18.—Also, a good PR ESSMAN, wh- 
will occasionally work ut the Case. 
ALL KINDS OF PRINTING, 


Neatly and expeditiously exccuted as above. 








BUILDING LOTS 


For Sale, on low ground-rents 
) 3 . . 

Sitwate on Fairview street, between Schuylkill 
Fourth and Fifth sireets, and on said Fifth sireet, 
between Fuirvrew and Morris streets, (Bush- Hill. ) 

Lots No. 3 and 4, cach fronting 2 20 tect on Fair- 
view strect, and running back 56 feet, if applied for 
soon, may each be had for $15 per aAnum—only 75 
cents per front foot; or, clear of ground-rent, for 
$250 cash. Lots No. 5 and 6, each trontine 20 feet 
on Fifth street, and running back 80 feet, $175 per 
annum—873 cents per front foot; or, clear of ground- 
rent, for $27 75 cash. Lot No. 7, fronting 20 feet en 
said Fifth street, and running back 80 feet on a 2 
foot wide alley. $20 per annum; or, clear. &325, 

For further particulars, apply at the stone-house 
on the premises, near the Bush-fill Tavern. 
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her careless hand, the wandering muse, 
luxuriant sweets, which well might for 
f di VINE ere th to deck Ae bro IW. of time ” 


kot th M STONED | 
! 
Che Lyre of Love. 
Strain VIL—“SENTIMENT.” 
Lhe heart that’s indiff’rent, insensate, and cold, 
And ne’er knew the joys of “the favorite few;” 
Is the first to be charm’d with the lustre of gold, 
And the last to bestow upon merit its due. 


Wt from 
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But the heart that adores Sensibility’s shrine, 


And knows all the bliss which refinement can-show’r; 


Is the stowest awake to the wealth of a mine, 
But the soonest alive to the hue of a flow’r. 


\nd such is the insectile herd of mankind, 


Phat to pleasures as gross as themselves they are 


! . 
Siaves; 


While the milder pursuits of a bosom refin’d, 


They despise as the sod which the weed-poison laves. 


But the Children of Feeling, so sweetly awake 
To the soul’s finest impulse, ador’d in the sky, 
Will exult in the sensitive heart that could break 
At the gush of a tear or the spell of a sigh: 


Then let the dull crowed of insensates despise 


Whatever their insectile minds cannot feel; 
And, dead to the spells or the fre erance of sighs, 


Alone be unblest with their bosoms of steel. 


Even let them enjoy their selfish delight, 

And deem us unblest with our far difi’rent lot: 

“For the light will effulge in the darkness of night, 

“But the darkness of night comprehendeth it not!” 

And let us be happy, while yet in the heart 

4 sigh can arise from our bliss or our pain; 

And a tear from the eye be impaticnt to start 

For the fricnds we must leave or when mecting 


EDWARD. 


1Paln. 


ayorhe soothe 

LOVE. 
Pure and unsullies burns the flame of love, 
Bright and refulgent as the orbs above; 
Mild as the beaming star of silent eve, 
And gentie as the sighs that ring-doves breathe: 
Such sacred heat from such celestial fire, 
Chastens each thought and check all wild desire; 
txalts the mind, ennobles every part, 
Mndears each virtue, and refines the heart; 
Bids infant eentus soar without controul, 
And binds to one dear maid the glowing soul. 

EDWARD. 


MUSEUM. 


( Original. / 
{For this Museum. } 
WILLIAM AND LUCY.—4 DUET. 


Willeam. 
Dearest Lucy, tell me where 
I can drown the canker Care; 
Tell me where to seek repose 
On a bed of thornless rose! 
Lucy. 
in the tear my eye can shed, 
Drown the tear that pains thy head; 
On my bosom seek repose, 
There the bed of thorniess rose! 
William. 
No, no, no, that eye must ne’er 
Shed one tear to drown my care; 
Nor that bosom ever know 
The sinking weight of Willi.m’s woc 
Lucy. 
Yes, O yes, my William, now 
This soft breast shall ease your brow; 
And this tear shall drown fore’er, 
In kind affection, all your care. 
William. 
Lovely Lucy, cease awhile, 
Turn that tear to sunshine smile; 
Lucy. 
Dearest William, let me share 
Stiles and tears,and joy and care. 
Both. 
Smiles and tears, and joy and care, 
Then together let us share. ALPUA 


—__ 


[For this Museum. } 


Che Harp of Sorrow. 
Lay VL—SONNET. 


To meg, the world is alla desert drear; 

Its people, rocks; and every flow’r, a weed; 

Its zephyrs, témpesis; and its pleasure, fear; 

Its sunshine, fluit’ry; and its plenty, need! 

Oceans of sorrow roll their troubled waves, 

Aud strew afflictions o’er the delug’d ground; 

Piagues and diseases feed the hungry graves, 

And woe-fraught clouds for ever gather round 

Anguish and Disappointment ever howl, 

Loudiy discordant, in each tender ear; 

Deceit and Malice frame the smiling soul, 

And all is treachery, distrust, and fear. 

M.ny, to these sharp tho: ns, a cold indiff’rence find. 

But, ah! it checks the first grand order of the mind! 
HENRY. 
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Published every Saturday, by H. C. Lewis, No.157, 
South Lith street, near Locust; where Subsc riptions 
and Communications will be thankfully received, 

Terms, atthe rate of Pour Doliars a-year, payable 
quarterly, half-ycarly, ov aniually, in advance. 

The Editor wilt pay the postage to all distant 
Subscribers, who transmit in one payment the amount 
of a year or haif-year’s subscription.— Ail orders, &e, 
addressed to the editor, must be free of expense 
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